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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


No man has done for libraries the world over what Andrew Carnegie has 
done. And it was done wisely as became a shrewd business man. It is 
surprising how few Carnegie library buildings are not being maintained 
with fair adequacy—and this because with business foresight Andrew 
Carnegie gave building funds only where buildings were needed, in 
amounts adequate but not extravagant, and upon conditions that assured 
reasonable adequate maintenance funds for perpetuity. Sixty-two public 
library buildings in Wisconsin, all actively functioning, all effective 
agencies for the distribution of books to the general public, constitute 
monuments the like of which we shall probably never see again. And with 
wise foresight he has provided that the work is to go on after his death 
under the direction of the Carnegie foundation. His gifts to various 
Wisconsin municipalities vary in amount from six thousand dollars for a 
beautiful little city library at Kilbourn, to ninety thousand dollars to 
Madison, where conditions called for library school quarters in the city 
library building and where a large branch building was also given. Other 
large gifts are seventy thousand dollars to Superior, sixty thousand dollars 
to Racine, forty thousand dollars to Eau Claire, thirty-five thousand dollars 


to Sheboygan. His total gifts to Wisconsin libraries aggregate approx- 
imately one million dollars. 
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RURAL AND COUNTY LIBRARY EXTENSION 


In the July issue of the Bulletin, was an article by Miss Merrill telling 


the story of ‘‘Rural library extension in Wisconsin.’’ 


As suppemental to 


this we are reproducing the map which was contained in the last biennial 
report of the Wisconsin Library Commission showing the points reached 
by the state traveling libraries and by the county traveling libraries. 
Neither the article nor this state map gives any adequate idea, however, of 
the work done in Milwaukee county by the Milwaukee Public Library 
under its contract with the county board. We are therefore publishing 
in this issue a description of the Milwaukee county system, together with 


a map showing its geographic ramifications. 


This presentation of the Mil- 


waukee county system is timely for Wisconsin librarians since the state 
association convenes in Milwaukee, October 8, when all will have an op- 


portunity to see the system in operation. 





To Milwaukee. Advance an- 
nouncements indicate that the Wis- 
consin Library Association has 
never presented a program which 
equals the program offered at the 
1919 meeting beginning in Milwau- 
kee October 8. Its value, from a 
professional point of view, is 
evident, while it promises to be at 
the same time most entertaining. 
The last months and years have 
established the library and librarian- 
ship upon a plane higher than they 
were on in ante bellum days. This 
new attitude involves new duties 
and new opportunities that must be 
considered in professional circles. 
You need this meeting—and the 
meeting needs you. 


Circulation per dollar. Is your 
library getting as many volumes cir- 
culated per dollar of appropriation 
as are other Wisconsin libraries as 
shown by the comparative tables in 
the last biennial report of the Wis- 
consin Library Commission? If not, 











why not? If the proportionate cir- 
culation is high, why not bring this 
fact to the attention of the finance 
committee and your city council as 
an evidence of efficiency and wise 
expenditure justifying a larger in- 
vestment by the city in its library 
project? Possibly your non-fiction 
percentage is high and ought to be 
presented as an additional evidence 
of good work. 


‘‘A look ahead for the small li- 
brary.’’ We are printing elsewhere 
in this issue the admirable paper, 
**A look ahead for the small li- 
brary’’ read by Dr. C. C. William- 
son at the Asbury Park meeting in 
June. Dr. Williamson, who is now 
chief of the Economics Division of 
the New York Public Library, and 
who is also spending part time with 
the Carnegie Foundation, received 
his first impulse towards library 
work while he was a student at the 
University of Wisconsin and was 
assigned for duty to the economics 
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section of the University Library. 
The fact that he knows Wisconsin 
conditions and Wisconsin libraries, 
and that through his connection 
with the Carnegie Foundation, he 
has an unusual breadth of view of 
the functions of the public library, 
as well as the merits of the paper 
itself, makes it almost imperative 
that every Wisconsin librarian 
should not only read, but study his 
paper. We suggest, too, that every 
librarian sees to it that at least two 
or three of the thoughtful members 
of the library board read and weigh 
the suggestions contained in this 
paper. 


Wisconsin Library Association. 
The library profession is being dis- 
cussed. Public libraries are being 
talked about. Now that we have 


proved our importance with many 
other agencies during the recent 


war, we are being looked over, 
highly commended, but with critical 
notes. 

Publie opinion, not just the opin- 
ion of the local library trustees and 
other library workers, is helping to 
shape the future of libraries, and 
what our qualifications as librarians 
shall be. Why should we not get 
together, and help shape and direct 
public opinion; demand higher 
standards for ourselves and for our 
profession ? 

Have you noticed how much we 
are in print? And have you noticed 
these articles are quite as frank in 
their criticisms, as some have been 
in commendations? 

But this is simply to remind you 
that there is to be an opportunity 
to talk these things over. Let us 
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not ‘‘neglect the assembling of our- 
selves together.’’ You remember 
this is the time of our state meet- 
ing. It is important that every li- 
brarian be there. Milwaukee Public 
Library, rumor has it, is planning 
some royal entertainment. Besides, 
there is going to be an unusual pro- 
gram; and provision has been made 
for librarians to have an opportun- 
ity to visit among themselves. Re- 
member the date, October 8-10. 
Meetings will be at the Milwaukee 
Public Library. 
A Member of the 
Executive Board. 


Atlantio’s bookshelf. The Atlantic 
continues to do effective literary 
service through its Bookshelf in list- 
ing the recent books of distinction 
judicially evaluated by competent 
reviewers. One who follows the 
guidance of this impartially and ex- 
pertly selected list will find that he 
is reading all the worth-while cur- 
rent books. The books mentioned 
in three recent issues are: 


For July— 
French: 
Wells: The undying fire 
Spargo: Bolshevism, the enemy 
of political and industrial 
democracy 

Mencken: The American lan- 
guage 

Author of “Elizabeth and her 
German garden”; Christo- 
pher and Columbus 

Chesterton: History of 
United States 

Parker: An American Idyll 

For August— 

Galsworthy: Saint’s progress 

Clarke (compiler): A treasury 
of British and American 
war poetry 


1914 


the 
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Finley: A pilgrim in Palestine 

Princess Cantacuzene: Revolu- 
tionary days 

Cross: A history of Fielding 

For September— 

Barbellion: The journal of a 
disappointed man 

Drinkwater: Abraham Lincoln 

Bennett: Judith 

Johnston: The Gay—Dombeys 

Trevelyan: Scenes from Italy’s 
war 

Watts: From father to son 


Annual appropriations. It is al- 
most time for annual appropriations. 
We know of one city where the 
common council eut the usual li- 
brary appropriation down by $1,000, 
when no one appeared to explain 
and urge the library claim, on the 
ground that if the money was 
needed by the library, the members 
of the board would have appeared 
in its behalf. The conclusion was 
logical. It behooves the librarian 
and the board of every library to 
see that they not only appear before 
the council and the proper commit- 
tees, but that they have in hand a 
strong brief upon the library claims. 
The Bulletin has so often given de- 
tailed suggestions that we will not 
repeat in this issue. We suggest 
that those responsible for securing 
appropriations look up the follow- 
ing helpful articles in previous is- 
sues of the Bulletin:— 


Adequate appropriations. Wis. bul. 
15:7-8 (Jan. 1919) 

Appropriations, budgets and business 
methods. Wis. bul. 8:145-65 (Oct. 
1912) Whole number. 

Arguments for library support. Wis. 
bul. 13:303—4 (Dec. 1917) Reprint- 
ed from New York Libraries 

Drake: How to increase your tax levy. 
Wis. bul. 11:310-12 (Nov. 1915) 
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Mr. Williamson’s paper in this 
issue has a vital bearing upon the 
subject. It should be to the ad- 
vantage of the library that the pub- 
lic and particularly the male tax- 
voting public never before inter- 


_ ested themselves so much in the 


needs of libraries. The achieve- 


- ments of the library folks in furnish- 


ing between seven and eight million 
books for the army and navy and in 
sending overseas two and one-half 
million volumes ought to help in 
securing a reasonable hearing from 
public officials. 


Commission staff changes. Again 
members of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission Staff have graduated to 
more important positions and higher 
salaries. Miss Elva L. Bascom has re- 
signed from the Book Selection and 
Study Club Department to become 
the preceptor of the projected li- 
brary school at the University of 
Texas, working there in conjunc- 
tion with another Wisconsin worker, 
Mr. John Goodwin, librarian at that 
state university. Miss Anna G. 
Birge, daughter of President Birge, 
a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and of the Albany Library 
school, with extensive experience as 
assistant upon the A. L..A. Booklist, 
will take charge of the Book Selec- 
tion Department, giving book selec- 
tion instruction in the library 
school, and editing the Bulletin’s 
‘*Selected list of current books.’’ 

Miss Ruth McCollough, who dur- 
ing the last year has had charge of 
the study club and reference work, 
has resigned to become the librarian 
of the Appleton public library, suc- 
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ceeding Miss Agnes Dwight, who 
has just resigned. The study club 
and reference work of the commis- 
sion will be shifted to the traveling 
library department, where it log- 
ically belongs. 

Miss Jessie Wedin, chief of the 
traveling library department, has 
resigned in order to do important 
work in connection with rural 
education in Louisiana. Mrs. Wini- 
fred L. Davis, who succeeds her is 
a graduate of Ohio Weslyan Uni- 
versity, with a master’s degree in 
sociology from the University of 
Wsiconsin, is a graduate of the 
Wisconsin Library School, and has 
had experience not only in public 
library work, but in public school 
work as well. She will take charge 
of the traveling library depart- 


‘ment, and will also be the chief in- 


structor in the _ teacher-librarian 
course given at the University of 
Wisconsin. She will have as an as- 
sistant some competent librarian 
who will take charge of the study 
club and reference work which has 
been shifted to her department. 


Reorganization in study club and 
reference work. Some of the work 
which hag been done by the study 
club department of this commission 
is in the nature of instruction and 
correspondence school work. This 
field was entered before the exten- 
sion division of the university was 
organized, and was incidental to 
the duty which was upon the com- 
mission to supply books to those 
groups of persons throughout the 
state who wished systematically to 
pursue the study of some special 
subject. This purely instructional 
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work seems now, however, to be 
properly in the field occupied by the 
extension division. The commission, 
at its last annual meeting, decided 
therefore, first, to turn over to the 
university extension division all 
purely instructional work of this 
character; second, to use the time 
and energy formerly expended upon 
instructional work, in distributing 
the best non-fiction books to those 
who were making serious efforts to 
obtain an education, stressing parti- 
cularly cooperation with the exten- 
sion division. It has also seemed 
wise to place in the traveling li- 
brary department this work of the 
distribution of books, since it is 
closely related to the traveling li- 
brary activity and the parcel post 
service in which that department is 
already engaged. The purely re- 
ference work, and particularly that 
portion of it which was carried on 
by correspondence with the public 
libraries of the state will be con- 
tinued and an experienced reference 
librarian will be placed in charge 
of it. While the commission there- 
fore will no longer prepare new 
outlines, or perform purely instruc- 
tional duties, it is in a better posi- 
tion than heretofore to furnish 
books needed by study clubs or uni- 
versity extension groups. All in- 
quiries and correspondence rela- 
tive either to reference work or to 
books or other material needed by 
study clubs or, by those taking univer- 
sity extension work or by others 
engaged in serious study, should be 
addressed to: 

Traveling Library Department 

604 University Avenue 

Madison, Wisconsin 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Milwaukee, October 8-10, 1919 


All meetings, except those held in 
places designated, will be in the lecture 
hall of the public library. 

Take the library elevator to the third 
floor. 

All meetings begin PROMPTLY as 
indicated on the program. 


Wednesday Evening, October 8th, 8:15 


Lecture hall of the public museum, 
8th street entrance. 

“The making of a book from man- 
uscript to reader’—by Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland, Mount Pleasant Press, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Mr. McFarland’s lecture will be fol- 
lowed by a moving film kindly fur- 
nished by Messrs. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. illustrating the ‘‘Making of books 
and magazines at the model publishing 
house, Garden City, L. I.” 


Thursday Morning, October 9th, 9:30 
O’Clock 


1. Music — Group of songs — Miss 
Kathleen Wright. 

2. The public library as an Educator: 
(a) )Viewed by the college man— 
Dr. Melvin A. Brannon, Pres. Be- 
loit College. (b) Viewed by the 
high school—Mr. H. C. Hill, Chi- 
cago University, School of Educa- 
tion. (c) Viewed by the business 
man—Dr. Stephen W. Gilman, 
Prof. of business administration 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Open discussion. 

3. Shall libraries advertise—and how? 
—Hon. Emil Seidel. Discussion 
led by Miss Frances A. Hannum, 
librarian, Racine, 


Thursday Afternoon, October 9, 
2 O'Clock 


1. Music—Piano numbers—Miss Janet 
Newton. 


2. Juvenile Books—past and present—— 
Discussion. 

Miss May Massee, Editor A. L. A. 
Booklist. 

3. The library and the war—Mr. Geo. 
B. Utley, Secretary A. L. A. 

4. Library work: Its penalties and per- 
quisites—Mr. S. J. Carter, Refer- 
ence librarian, Milwaukee public li- 
brary. 

5. Rural extension of library service 
County libraries 
Report of progress by Mr. C. B. 
Lester, Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion. 


Thursday Evening, October 9, 7 p. m. 


The visiting members of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association are invited to 
attend a banquet given in their honor 
by the Staff of the Milwaukee public 
library, to be followed by the annual 
business meeting. 

Music by the Strasen Trio. 


Friday Mornirg, October 10, 9:30 a. m. 


1. The members of the association will 
assemble in the lecture hall of the 
public library for a personally con- 
ducted trip through the public 
museum. The trip will end in the 
lecture hall of the public museum 
where Dr. Peaslee will illustrate 
with moving pictures the possibili- 
ties of a public museum in educa- 
tion. At the end of the lecture the 
audience will return to the library 
lecture hall to hear 

2. An address: Americanization—Dr. 
Don Divance Lescohier, University 
of Wisconsin. 

3. Adjournment. 


Officers 


President—Charles E. McLenegan, 
Milwaukee. 

Vice-President—Frank J. Harwood, 
Appleton. 


a 
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Treasurer—Mrs, Winifred L. Davis, 
Madison. 

Secretary—Miss Mary A. Egan, Janes- 
ville, 


Executive Board 


The executive board is composed of 
the official board for 1919 with the ad- 
dition of Miss Caroline Shaw, secretary 
for 1918. 


Nominating Committee 


Miss Alma Neuhaus, Burlington. 

Miss Deborah Martin, Green Bay. 
Miss Laura Olson, Eau Claire. 

Miss Lilly M. E. Borreson, La Crosse. 
Miss Mary Smith, Madison. 


Headquarters 


The secretary and treasurer will have 
their office in the committee room, next 
to the lecture hall in the public library. 
Take the library elevator to the third 
floor. All members of the W. L. A. 
will please call at headquarters for a 
badge and wear it during the meeting. 
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Hotels 


A very unusual housing condition 
prevails in all parts of the country. 
Milwaukee is no exception, and it would 
be very unwise for any one to postpone 
making arrangements for his stay until 
arriving in the city. Cots are being 
placed in vacant spaces in hotels to 
meet the emergencies. It is almost im- 
possible to get rooms in private homes. 
So those who attend the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting will do well to secure 
their place of abode before coming. 
The following hotels will reserve a 
number of rooms until Oct. 5. Make 
your reservations by mail before that 
date. 

Hotel Wisconsin will reserve fifty 
rooms, 

$1.75 and up without bath 
$2.75 and up with bath. 

Maryland will reserve thirty-five 
rooms until Oct. 5 

$1.25 to $1.75 without bath -and 
$2.50 to $3.00 double 

$3.00 to $3.60 with bath, double. 

$2.50 to $3.00 with bath, single. 





A LOOK AHEAD FOR THE SMALL LIBRARY.* 


By C. C. Williamson, Chief Economics Division, New York Public Library 


Let me confess at once that I venture 
to discuss the problem of the small li- 
brary only as an onlooker. Though 
for twenty years I have had a more 
or less intimate association with some 
small libraries, my professional work 
has been done in one of the two largest 
libraries in the country. My object is 
therefore to try to convey to you who 
are intimately acquainted with the 
problems of the small library, some of 
the impressions an outsider has ac- 
quired in one way or another of its 
present status and some of his guesses 


*Read before the League of Library 
Commissions, A. L. A. meeting, Asbury 
Park, June 25, 1919. 


as to what are likely to be the imme- 
diate lines of progress. 

By small library I mean, roughly 
speaking, all public library work out- 
side of the large cities: Nor is it en- 
tirely a matter of the size of a city, 
for some fairly large cities have small 
libraries, and vice versa. Perhaps you 
have read the ‘Portrait of a Village’ 
in a recent issue of the Atlantic in 
which the author says, “I am going to 
venture, while I have the courage of 
my discouragement, a guess that the 
future of civilization and wellbeing of 
this continent is in the cities. Itis a 
bitter thought for the country-minded 
person to be forced to.” My impres- 
sion of the present status of the small 
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library in this country borders on bit- 
ter disappointment to one who would 
like to think that the future of library 
service is in the small institution that 
comes close to the people in their every- 
day lives. If it were not for the ex- 
ceptions, for the bright spots here and 
there, and the signs of something bet- 
ter in the future, I fear that in the 
“courage of my discouragement” I 
would locate the future of library serv- 
ice entirely in the larger cities. 

Letters come to us from every part 
of the country, as I suppose they do 
to all large libraries, begging for as- 
sistance in getting access to books 
which ought to be available in every 
community. Anyone who tries to do 
anything more serious than _ recrea- 
tional reading outside of the large city, 
knows how very little help he will get 
from local libraries. The simple fact 
is that only a small per cent of the pop- 
ulation of this country has an oppor- 
tunity to use even the most important 
things in print. If we believe in dem- 
ocracy and equality of opportunity we 
must look forward to giving everyone 
an opportunity to share, through read- 
ing, in the culture, experience and 
knowledge of mankind. If opportunity 
for religious worship were as unevenly 
distributed as access to books, city 
churches would have an unexampled 
opportunity for missionary work. 

If we are to look ahead in any prac- 
tical way, we must scrutinize more 
closely the present status of the small 
library, and in doing so perhaps we 
shall find that the fundamental cause 
of its present low estate is the fact of 
its smailness. Most libraries are too 
small to be administratively and eco- 
nomically efficient. I know that many 
small libraries indignantly repudiate 
this suggestion and without doubt some 
few of them succeed remarkably well 
under the circumstances. It seems to 
me that the average small library in 
most states is an anachronism and a 
survival, in a class with the ungraded 
and unsupervised district school; and 
no one who has not known such schools 
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intimately realizes how serious an in- 
dictment this is. 

The small independent and self- 
sufficing library represents a stage of 
social development now definitely be- 
longing to the past. Historically the 
small collection of books, intrinsically 
good perhaps, but ill-adapted to the 
tastes and needs of the community, and 
unconnected with the resources in 
books and personnel of the larger com- 
munity, belongs with the village shoe- 
maker or wagon maker and many other 
features of a time when social and eco- 
nomic organization was far simpler 
than it can be today. The small com- 
munity in most parts of the country no 
longer aims to be economically self- 
sufficient. My great grandfather 
worked in the winter making boots and 
shoes for his neighbors. The product 
was expensive and inferior in nearly 
every way to the machine product of 
today. Some may lament the passing 
of the simpler stage of economic life, 
but it is gone beyond recall, unless 
some ignorant attack on the so-called 
capitalistic production succeeds in turn- 
ing back momentarily the wheels of 
time and reducing life again to its prim- 
itive forms. 

The attempt of the small community 
to be self-sufficient in library service is 
just as much a relic of the past as the 
village shoemaker actually making 
shoes in competition with modern ma- 
chinery and factory methods. Eco- 
nomic forces automatically and pain- 
lessly eliminated the shoemaker, but 
educational and cultural institutions do 
not automatically conform to new con- 
ditions. Inertia, failure to understand 
what has happened, a mistaken sense 
of local pride, combine to block the 
wheels of progress. . 

Changes in social, political, industrial 
and economic life usually necessitate 
corresponding modifications in educa- 
tional and cultural institutions. Great 
changes have been wrought in the edu- 
cational system, but in most places the 
public library stands where it was a 
generation ago. Small public libraries 
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as a rule continue in the grooves 
marked out at the time the library 
movement started. In the meantime a 
vast evolution has occurred, Reading 
for practical purposes connected with 
affairs of daily life has grown from 
nothing to very great importance. 
Cheap and abundant reading matter 
particularly for recreational needs, in 
newspapers and magazines has made 
most communities independent of the 
public library for ‘‘something to read.’’ 
While practical co-operation with the 
public schools and other public inter- 
ests, and work with children and other 
special classes, have developed in the 
larger libraries, except in a few cases, 
the small libraries have stood still. 

On the other hand, since the move- 
ment began for establishing in every 
community a separate free library, rev- 
Olutionary changes have occurred in 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation. Cheap and rapid transporta- 
tion, parcel post, rural mail delivery, 
automobiles and good roads, telephones, 
ete., have wrought great changes in 
the problems of small communities. A 
vital library movement starting now 
would take account of these factors. 
Here and there a library service has 
been developed in keeping with present 
day conditions, but for the most part 
outside the large cities it is a genera- 
tion behind the times, and new libraries 
are being established as if nothing had 
happened. 

The present status of the small li- 
brary, as I see it then, with exceptions 
here and there, perhaps in a few cases 
almost making exception of whole 
states, is that of an institution a gen- 
eration behind the times, untouched 
by changes which have taken place in 
our economic and social life. The in- 
difference of the community proves in 
itself that the library is a dead or de- 
cadent institution. It will have to be 
made over into an active force in the 
community or disappear. 

One of the most important causes of 
its present condition is a disregard of 
the vital demand of modern life, that 
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every occupation must be based on fit- 
ness and skill which is nearly always 
the product of special training. The 
chief reason the small library is so near 
the discard is that it lacks a trained 
personnel. Perhaps we may say that it 
lacks a trained personnel because it is 
so badly adjusted to our social and eco- 
nomic life. I do not raise at this mo- 
ment the question of whether it is go- 
ing to be possible to get trained libra- 
rians without radically making over the 
system, 

We have spoken of some changes 
that have already taken place. Changes 
of great importance in their effect on 
library service will continue to take 
place. Many of them cannot now be 
anticipated; perhaps some ean _ be. 
Conditions under which the small li- 
brary, in common with all libraries, 
must operate twenty-five years from 
now, will doubtless be very different. 
While we are striving to break the 
bonds of the past should we not also 
seek to sense what the future has in 
store and endeavor to avoid another 
crystallization? We think too little of 
the necessity of flexibility in organiza- 
tion, aims and methods to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

Trying to forecast what the future 
holds that must be taken into account 
in planning for library progress, it 
seems to me we can safely assume that: 

(1) Transportation and communica- 
tion will constantly improve, which 
means, among other things, that less 
and less reason will exist for even fairly 
large libraries trying to hold in their 
own local collections all the books that 
are to be used in the community at any 
time. 

(2) All branches of the public serv- 
ice must increase in efficiency, because 
the public will demand a full return for 
the expenditure of public money. 

(3) Everybody will be trained for 
his work. A school of instruction for 
street sweepers has already proved its 
utility. Librarians will not be granted 
an exception. 

(4) Specialization of function wil? 
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receive still more emphasis, giving the 
benefits of division of labor and requir- 
ing a more scientific organization. 

(5) All processes that can be re- 
duced to routine will take advantage of 
the economics of large scale operations. 

(6) Illiteracy will practically disap- 
pear, while working hours grow shorter 
and a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion will demand an opportunity to 
make practical use of their ability to 
read. 

(7) New methods of instruction and 
new avenues of recreation and culture 
will arise, some requiring the co-oper- 
ation of the library, others competing 
with it. The library must be flexible 
in spirit and organization. 

(8) We shall know more about the 
formation and control of public opinion 
in a democracy. There is an important 
réle for the public library if it can 
adapt itself to the needs of the hour. 

It is a rich opportunity that awaits 
a properly organized library service out- 
side the large cities. Only 31 per cent 
of the population lives in places of more 
than 25,000. In the cities educational 
opportunities are richer and more 
varied, so that the library field is some- 
what narrower than in the smaller 
community where the library is the 
most practical substitute for many 
agencies which in the city work inde- 
pendently of it. Not only does it have 
less competition from other claims on 
the attention of the people, but it is in 
a position to mold public opinion as the 
city library is not. 

In every small community there 
should be an opportunity for the 
trained librarian at least equal to that 
of the doctor, the minister, and the 
head of the schools. Like them she 
should, given proper conditions, com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the 
community and be a leader in all com- 
munity enterprises. The librarian in 
the small community, provided she have 
energy, tact, intelligence and human 
sympathy, may become the friend and 
counsellor of all the people. 

{ have touched upon the present 
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status of the small library, and the 
opportunity awaiting it, as they pre- 
sent themselves to my limited view. If 
my estimate is correct there is a great 
gap between performance and opportu- 
nity which should be a challenge to 
everyone who believes in the social util- 
ity of a library service. Three needs 
stand out conspicuously—the need of a 
trained personnel, the need of co-opera- 
tion and some degree of centralization 
and a fundamental need for standards 
of service. 

I have a hope that the training prob- 
lem can be solved by some such plan 
as I shall outline at a later session of 
the Conference, I get the impression 
that very little training is available for 
meeting specifically the larger problems 
of library service in a small community. 
A few commissions are evidently doing 
good work, but I fancy you will agree 
with me that an adequately trained 
personnel for the small library as at 
present organized is either an economic 
impossibility or most wasteful. Coop- 
eration between libraries and some de- 
gree of centralization is a pre-requisite 
for efficient service at a cost within the 
reach of small communities. The op- 
portunity for genuine cooperation is 
probably little realized—cooperation in 
book selection, purchase, cataloguing, 
classification, binding, etc. But none 
of these is possible with wholly un- 
trained and often incompetent librar- 
ians: 

In the matter of book selection, even 
the trained librarian needs more skilled 
assistance than is now available as a 
rule. It is quite out of the question for 
one person in a small part of her time 
to keep abréast of what is published on 
many subjects in such a way as to make 
a little money produce large results. A 
good illustration of the kind of help I 
should think ought to be extended con- 
tinuously to the librarian of a small 
library, not in one subject only but in 
a larger number, is found in an article 
in the current issue of Public Libraries 
on ‘“‘Art work that can be done in small 
libraries.” Speaking of the fact that 
small libraries do little in art because 
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of the erroneous notion that large ex- 
penditure for books is necessary, the 
author says: “When it is not so much 
a collection of books as the librarian’s 
interest in the subject that is needed, 
the matter becomes very simple;”’ all 
of which is very true, but no librarian 
can make every subject a hobby. We 
need some way of passing on to the rest 
the knowledge and experience of the 
hobby rider. 

Now I dare say I have dwelt at too 
great length on some well-known prob- 
lems and difficulties that face the small 
library. Perhaps I have succeeded in 
giving the impression that I am wholly 
unaware that anybody has ever before 
thought of these things or been striving 
to find a way out. Of course, I know 
full well that each of the commissions 
in the league is endeavoring, with every 
means at its command, to help the small 
libraries by bringing them together in 
some kind of cooperative system to off- 
set some of the disadvantages of the 
small unrelated library, to promote pro- 
fessional spirit and training and to set 
standards of efficiency. Of course, also, 
I know something about the county sys- 
tem which is so well adapted to solve 
many of the problems of the small li- 
brary. 

When I speak of the need of co- 
operation and centralization as the 
great desideratum, I am thinking of the 
commissions and county work. It seems 
to me we should look forward to giving 
the state library commissions much 
larger authority than any of them now 
possess and much greater financial sup- 
port. I fancy we face an uphill task in 
bringing local boards and librarians to 
realize that their opportunity for use- 
fulness depends to a great extent on 
giving up some of their precious inde- 
pendence. If they could see the situa- 
tion as an outsider sees it, the small 
libraries in every state would become 
ardent champions of county systems and 
strong commissions, instead of looking 
with suspicion and jealousy on what 
seems to them an unwarranted en- 
choachment on local autonomy. 

The outlook for small libraries seems 
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so entirely dependent on the work of 
commissions, county systems, and im- 
proved state laws, that mere enlightened 
self-interest ought to lead them to or- 
ganize a movement for library exten- 
sion that would convince members of 
the legislature of its vital importance. I 
fear that too often, however, legislators 
get the wrong kind of impression from 
attempts to strengthen commission 
work. On the one hand, the commis- 
sion, not being sufficiently distinguished 
from the more politically minded state 
bodies, is suspected of desiring merely 
to extend its power for selfish reasons. 
On the other hand, the indifference or 
hostility of local library interests makes 
it perfectly safe for legislatures to with- 
hold their aid. With taxpayer, poli- 
tician and local influences against them, 
progressive library measures have little 
chance. We cherish the thought that 
library commissions are not in politics 
and doubtless in most cases they- are 
not, of their own volition, but it has 
seemed to me that they are the vic- 
tims of a situation which is primarily 
political. 

If the actual situation is at all as I 
4magine it to be, it is the most urgent 
duty of the League of Library Commis- 
sions and of the A, L. A. to organize 
a country-wide library propaganda. As 
to the form and methods of such propa- 
ganda, I am not rash enough to dog- 
aatize, but since in this ‘look ahead” a 
liberal dose of speculation may be in 
order, I would suggest that none of our 
professional organizations, state or na- 
tional, is fitted to take the leadership. 
I have a notion that in every state is 
needed a strong organization of prom- 
inent laymen who thoroughly under- 
stand the library problem in its larger 
aspects and who will work hand in 
hand with the profession in putting the 
library system of the state on an effi- 
cient basis. It will require skill and 
tact on the part of the professional li- 
brarians to engineer such an organiza- 
tion into activity, but I see no insuper- 
able difficulty. 

Since I know of no such organization, 
perhaps I can illustrate what I have in 
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mind by citing the Civil Service Reform 
League in New York State. There is a 
body of substantial citizens, lawyers and 
business men and women prominent 
in various walks of life, who make it a 
serious business to protect and promote 
the merit system in public office. It 
watches legislation and administrative 
officials with an eagle eye. Its state- 
ments carry far more weight than 
would the protests or recommendations 
of the civil service employees, because, 
for one thing, no one suspects the 
League of acting from ulterior motives. 
I must not take the time to enlarge upon 
this suggestion. Underlying it is the 
fundamental idea that extensions and 
improvements in any branch of the pub- 
lic service do not originate in legislative 
or Official bodies nor, as a rule, in the 
ranks of the employees who conduct the 
service which needs to be reorganized 
and extended, but in some organized 
movement of public-spirited citizens. I 
believe that it will be found that this 
principle holds in respect to nearly all 
kinds of educational and developmental 
work. I believe we have no such organ- 
izations anywhere ready to use every 
legitimate means to secure a modern 
and efficient library service throughout 
the state. 

In what I have just been saying I 
have had in mind particularly those 
states that have made some beginning at 
least towards solving the problem of the 
small and rural library. Much more 
discouraging of course is the situation 
in a large number of states where ex- 
tension work is entirely lacking. Here, 
too, it seems to me the first step must 
be to organize also into some sort of a 
public library association all the influ- 
ential citizens who can be interested 
in library extension. The main dif- 
ference between such an organization 
in the backward and the more. progress- 
ive state is that in the backward states 
the primary and immediate object 
would not be to secure legislation, but 
to educate the people of the state to the 
meaning of a library service. Through 
the moral and material support which 
can be mustered within and without the 
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state, such an association could unoffi- 
cially function in many respects as a 
library commission, coordinating such 
local activities as exist, operating trav- 
eling libraries and conducting an edu- 
cational campaign designed to bring the 
local communities to the point of being 
willing to vote taxes and support state 
legislation. In other words, I visualize 
the backward state as a kind of manda- 
tory in charge of the voluntary organ- 
ization until such time as it is ready to 
take its place as a member of the 
League. 

And this leads me finally to one more 
speculation as to what the future may 
hold for the small library interests 
which I think of as identical with the 
work of the commissions. Has the 
League ever considered the feasibility 
of setting up minimum standards for 
commission work and according some 
special recognition to the states that 
maintain such standards? We think at 
once of the accredited library schools 
as a similar device. My thought is that 
certain most salutary results might fol- 
low formal recognition of the excellent 
work being done by some of the com- 
missions. Might it not save them from 
being forced to take backward steps at 
times? Might it not enforce the ef- 
forts being put forth in ‘those states 
which have inadequate laws? It seems 
to me that perhaps in the first flush of 
enthusiasm for publicity we are in dan- 
ger of relying upon it overmuch. Pub- 
licity of a high order will be required, 
but do we not in addition need to set 
up definite standards of achievement? 
Publicity for liberty and victory loans, 
book funds, etc., would have failed 
without definite quotas for states and 
communities, i. e., without definite 
standards of achievements which stim- 
ulate endeavor and arouse local pride. 
Definite standards of attainment repre- 
sent a fundamental psychological prin- 
ciple which has too small a place in li- 
brary organization and administration. 

I do not know of course whether the 
League would feel able to standardize 
its own membership or whether it 
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would prefer to have the standards 
fixed by, and their application entrusted 
in part to, some detached body, such as 
the A. L. A. Let us hope, however, 
that we do not have to look too far 
ahead for the time when we can say 
that this state or that is meeting the 
reorganized professional standard. 
Sooner or later, and of course, as 
soon as possible, the up-to-standard 
commission should be in a position to 
apply minimum standards to all local 
library activities. I cannot omit to ex- 
press the belief that we must look for- 
ward to such standardization and make 
it one of our principal objects of en- 
deavor, but that is a very large subject 
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which I have neither the detailed in- 
formation or time at present to discuss. 
The little that I do know about the 
problem of standardization strengthens 
my belief that when we come to attack 
it, it will not be found so difficult as 
we may now imagine. In this op- 
timistic view I am encouraged by what 
Mr. Sanborn writes in the June Library 
Journal, “Judging from an acquaint- 
ance with many librarians and as many 
library trustees, I feel safe in saying 
that practically everyone of them has an 
honest pride in his own library and a 
desire to see it better than any other 
in its class.” 





THE MILWAUKEE COUNTY LIBRARY SYSTEM 


By Charles E. Me Lenegan, Librarian. 


Milwaukee, for a city of its popula- 
tion, is crowded into a very small area. 
From north to south, the city meas- 
ures six miles, and from east to west, 
an average of three miles. If Milwau- 
kee were like the typical western city, 
it would long ago have annexed the 
whole county. A large city is gathered 
on the outskirts of the city of Milwau- 
kee proper. A glance at the western 
limits of the city of Milwaukee will 
show quickly how strenuously outside 
territory resists being taken into the 
city. Presumably, this resistance comes 
from the desire to escape paying city 
taxes. Yet these districts are not 
loathe to enjoy the conveniences of the 
city. On all sides the population of the 
city has poured over the city limits into 
the adjoining townships. It is impos- 
sible to tell by any outward signs where 
the corporate limits of the city are. As 
has been said, the city is crowded far 
beyond its limits on every side; and the 
external population, not gathered into 
other municipalities, would form a city 
larger than any other city in the state, 
except Milwaukee. These centers: of 
population without the city limits are 
not confined to municipalities like 
North Milwaukee, Wauwatosa, West AI- 


lis, East Milwaukee, and Whitefish 
Bay. These are all incorporated cities 
in no way connected with the city of 
Milwaukee as far as their local gov- 
ernment is concerned; but all join Mil- 
waukee as continuous settlements out- 
side the city limits. North Milwaukee, 
Wauwatosa, West Allis, South Milwau- 
kee, and Cudahy have library buildings 
of their own. According to the charter 
of the Milwaukee public library, none 
of the people living outside of the city 
limits are permitted to use the Mil- 
waukee public library; yet for years 
library cards have been used with great 
freedom by people who paid no taxes 
to support the library. This privilege 
was extended very génerously by the 
city of Milwaukee on the theory that 
books were in the library to be used, 
“and why not let people use them?” 


“He who reads a good book is a better 


citizen for having done so, and the 
function of the library is a semi-mis- 
sionary function anyway.” The same 
practice, with regard to tuition in Mil- 
waukee schools, was followed for many 
years; until the overcrowding of the 
schools compelled the school board in 
self-defense to adopt restrictions. 

The county of Milwaukee to its lim- 
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its is very thickly populated. It is one 
of the small counties of the state, be- 
ing only twenty-four miles from north 
to south, and perhaps an average of 
nine miles from east to west. Yet this 
county contains approximately one- 
fourth the population of the State of 
Wisconsin. One-fifth of the population 
of the county lives outside of the city 
limits of Milwaukee. The Milwaukee 
public library is situated in the center 
of the county of Milwaukee and in the 
center of the city. Its location is ideal 
for ministering to the entire county. 
Roads leading out of the city through 
the county follow the old roads that 
were located in the early history of the 
state. These old paths were planned 
to reach directly into the interior from 
the boat-landings in the Milwaukee Bay. 
All the main county roads are ex- 
cellent cement roads. They are 
kept open in winter and afford ideal 
means of communication between the 
city and any part of the coun- 
ty. Keeping in mind the situation 
of the Milwaukee public library, 
the growing demand from the sur- 
rounding country for permisison to use 
the library, and the convenient situa- 
tion of the library to the whole county, 
the idea of extending the use of the 
Public library to the county seemed to 
spring up logically and spontaneously. 

Former county library system inade- 
quate. A Wisconsin library law was 
passed in 1901, giving authority to the 
board of supervisors in any county to 
establish county libraries. The first 
county libraries were established in Mil- 
waukee county in 1907 and extended 
over a period of eight years. In 1915, 
when the work was discontinued, there 
were twenty collections in various parts 
of Milwaukee county. These collec- 
tions were made up of fifty books each 
and placed in stores, school houses, and 
other convenient places at the cross 
roads. Owing to the failure of the law 
to provide sufficient funds for the pur- 
chase of books and the salary of the 
librarian, this work died a natural 
death. The circulation from _ these 
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twenty libraries for 1915 was about 
fifteen hundred books, Owing to the 
meager salary of fifty dollars paid the 
librarian, it was impossible for her to 
give much time or attention to the work. 
As a result, the collections were not 
used and at times it was difficult to 
trace the location of them. When the 
new county law went into effect, there 
were about one thousand books charged 
to the county system and owned by the 
county. These were taken over by the 
Milwaukee public library and served as 
a nucleus for the new county system. 

First efforts. The first law, author- 
izing the extension of the Milwaukee 
public library to Milwaukee county, was 
defective; but it was the best that could 
be secured at the time. In a democ- 
racy, the development of a positive idea 
in any phrase of life is sure to generate 
a negative one. Under this law, the 
cost of extending the library service to 
the surrounding county of Milwaukee 
was charged against the treasury of 
Milwaukee County. But the city of 
Milwaukee pays about eighty-five per 
cent of the funds that go into the 
county treasury and this was manifestly 
unfair to the city. Nevertheless, the 
work was begun and carried on until 
the next meeting of the legislature. 

A model library law. The law was 
then amended, giving permission to the 
board of county supervisors as before 
to enter into a contract with the board 
of trustees of the Milwaukee library 
for service to the entire county. But 
the county treasurer was directed to 
apportion the cost of the library serv- 
ice to each town and municipality in 
the county in proportion to the circu- 
lation of bvoks in that subdivision. 
This is the law as amended: 


The county clerk of each such county shall 
make a report to the county board at its 
annual November meeting next succeeding 
the passage of this act and at each annual 
November meeting thervafter, covering the 
year ending October first, preceding, showing 
in detail the amount and proportion of money 
expended by the county for such library sys- 
tem in each town, village and city under the 
provisions hereof. The county board shall 
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thereupon determine the proportionate amount 
to be raised and paid by each such town, 
village and city to reimburse the county for 
the money so advanced. Within ten days 
after such determination the county clerk of 
each county shall certify to the clerk of and 
charge each such town, village and city the 
amount so advanced. Each such town, vil- 
lage and city shall levy a tax sufficient to re- 
imburse the county for such advances to be 
collected as other taxes and paid into the 
county treasury. If any town, city or vil- 
lage shall fail to raise and pay over such 
money to the county, the county board shall 
have authority to compel such payment. 


This law is absolutely just because 
any person in the county may use the 
library at his discretion and the cost is 
made a charge against the civic sub- 
division in which he lives. It leaves 
only two bodies to enter into a contract 
for the whole county, whereas it would 
be impossible for any such arrangement 
to be made if the library board were 
obliged to deal with each town and mu- 
nicipality separately. The board of 
library trustees and the county board 
of supervisors make the contract for 
the whole county, and every man, 
woman, and child in the county is given 
equal rights and privileges in the use of 
the library. The county board certainly 
deserves great praise for its wisdom in 
securing this privilege for the citizens 
of the county. No bright and ambitious 
boy or girl need languish, as did the boy 
Lincoln, for want of books to enable 
him to climb in life, and this favored 
situation of those who dwell in the rural 
parts of Milwaukee county is due in a 
large part to the far-sightedness and in- 
telligence of the members of the county 
board of supervisors. Any board of su- 
pervisors in any county in the state 
might have done the same thing; but 
the board of supervisors in Milwaukee 
county did it—all the difference between 
a good thing and what might be a good 
thing, if— 

Correlating existing public libraries. 
Furthermore, as has. been stated, 
there are several Carnegie libraries in 
Milwaukee county entirely independent 
of the city of Milwaukee and under ju- 
risdiction solely of their own municipal- 
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ity. All friction and all questions of 
administration are very nicely avoided 
by allowing these libraries to draw 
books from the Milwaukee public library 
on the same terms that any individual 
may draw them. These libraries are 
therefore able to enrich their collec- 
tions, which really means extending the 
use of the Milwaukee public library to 
citizens of the county on very favorable 
terms. The county pays the Milwaukee 
public library ten cents per volume cir- 
culated, for which the public library 
buys all the books, prepares them 
for circulation, delivers them to various 
distributing points throughout’ the 
county, carries out books on telephone 
request from the rural districts, and re- 
turns the books to the Milwaukee public 
library when they are no longer useful. 
The gratifying fact is that there is no 
friction whatever with the independent 
libraries established outside the city of 
Milwaukee. They may draw books from 
the Milwaukee public library to supple- 
ment their collections, or not, as they 
wish, If they draw books, the books 
are paid for by the community in 
which the library is situated, just as 
other books taken by the citizens of 
the county are paid for. There is no 
limit placed upon the number of books 
that they may call for, and they are as 
free to ask for books which suit their 
communities as any citizen of Milwau- 
kee is free to ask. 

A library for each rural school, 
sides this method of distributing books 
in the county, a suitable collection of 
books is placed in each rural school in 
the county. Some of these collections 
are larger than others, according to the 
enrollment of the school and the extent 
of the district from which it draws its 
pupils. These collections are watched 
and the circulation studied with the 
view of finding the tastes and the apti- 
tudes of each particular dfstrict. The 
children who attend the school are used 
as carriers between the home and the 
school, and thus the library is enabled 
to reach almost every home in the 
county. Book lists and circulars are 
distributed through these schools, peo- 
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ple are made acquainted with their 
rights and privileges, and urged to use 
the library as freely as they wish. In 
the process of Americanization, all are 
not as yet Americanized, and one of the 
tasks of these little branches is to teach 
people that books are as much theirs 
for the asking as schools, parks, roads, 
and the ballot; and to teach them fur- 
ther that, no matter what their inter- 
ests are, there is a book written within 
their comprehension for the promotion 
of those interests. This is a task that 
will not be accomplished within meas- 
urable time; but something is being ac- 
complished all the time; and, in the 
end, the library will do its part in the 
work. 

Compensation for rural librarian. Out 
of the ten cents per volume circulated 
which the library receives under the 
contract with the county board, the li- 
brary board pays each teacher and li- 
brarian two and one-half cents per vol- 
ume for each volume circulated. The 
library board wishes to make no profit 
in the extension of the library to the 
county and it wishes to enlist the direct 
interest of its librarians in the work. 
By this method the rural teacher has a 
direct pecuniary interest in promoting 
the use of the library through her 
school, and the library board is able to 
secure its helpers in the rural districts 
who are paid in proportion to the en- 
ergy expended in their work. Under 
the terms of this system of remunera- 
tion, many teachers have assigned even- 
ings during the week for keeping their 
libraries open. Some have assigned 
time on Sundays where the library is 
in the neighborhood of a rural church, 
and many have established special 
hours outside of school hours for the 
exchange of books. 

For a long time, teachers of Milwau- 
kee county gave voluntary service in 
the distribution of books. Their serv- 
ice was always valuable, but it varied 
greatly in efficiency. Since the service 
is paid for, naturally the libraries are 
cared for much better and the needs of 
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the communities are more promptly 
and more fully met. 

Business methods. All items of the 
business of the Milwaukee public li- 
brary in Milwaukee county are kept sep- 
arate from the city business by using, 
both for application cards and borrow- 
er’s cards, cards of different color from 
the cards used in the city. In this way, 
the circulation is credited to each civic 
sub-division of the county. The sta- 
tistics of circulation are certified quar- 
terly to the county superintendent of 
schools and by him transmitted with his 
approval to the county board of super- 
visors. The county superintendent of 
schools holds many of his teachers’ 
meetings in the lecture hall of the Mil- - 
waukee public library, as the most cen- 
tral place for the whole county. m 
this way, frequent opportunity is given 
to the library to ascertain the needs of 
the county from end to end. Fre- 
quently, suggestions of great value in 
the conduct of these libraries are made. 

Libraries for villages. Any village 
or any populous district in the county 
may have a library under the same con- 
ditions as a school district; and in sev- 
eral instances, communities have pro- 
vided a place for the distribution of 
books, and these centers are working as 
successfully as any other. 

All inovations meet with some crit- 
icism, and this extension of the library 
service was no exception to the rule. 
Under the original law, there was just 
ground for criticism; but since the law 
has been amended, no criticism has 
been heard. The extension of the li- 
brary to the county as now arranged by 
the county board seems to be exceed- 
ingly popular all over the county. Not 
all people read books; but those who 
do read avail themselves of the privi- 
lege gladly. It is probable that any at- 
tempt to deprive the people of the 
county of the library service now, and 
leave them in their former bookless con- 
dition, would create not only disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction, but vigorous 
protest. 
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Circulation. The circulation of the 
library in the county has grown from a 
bare ten thousand in the first year, to 
over one hundred and fifteen thousand 
in the past year. One of the gratifying 
features of this circulation is that the 
percentage of classified books read is 
greater than in the city. The county 
reads good books. 

One objection to the method of dis- 
tributing books followed in Milwaukee 
county will occur at once. It is that the 
schools of the county are closed during 
the months of July and August. This 
is true and it is almost the only objec- 
tion that can be brought against the 
system. However, it is apparent rather 
than real, because during the months of 
July and August, the people of the rural 
districts from oldest to youngest are 
busy with their work and have little 
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time for reading. For those who have 
the leisure to read, the public library 
and all of its city branches, together 
with the branches in the surrounding 
towns are still open; and, remembering 
how small the county of Milwaukee is, 
and how near the farthest rural resi- 
dence is to the city, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that no one in the county who 
really wants a book will be without it. 
The county extension has therefore been 
successful and gratifying beyond all ex- 
pectations, and it much more than jus- 
tifies the hopes in which the work was 
undertaken. 

Accompanying map. The map shows 
the location of the main library and its 
branches in the city, and also the school 
branches established in the rural dis- 
tricts outside the city limits. 





WHERE THE ARMY AND NAVY BOOKS ARE TO GO 


At a recent meeting of the war serv- 
ice committee of the American Library 
Association a defin‘te decision was 
reached as to the ultimate disposition of 
books now overseas and in camps and 
hospitals here, and formal authorization 
was given of the gift of a reasonable 
number of books to French and Belgian 
educational and civic institutions, to 
American schools and colleges in other 
countries, such beneficiaries to be de- 
termined by the war service committee, 
and also the gift of a certain number 
of books to the municipality of Beaune, 
to the American university union, the 
Sorbonne, the library of the university 
of Louvain, the International Institute 
of bibliography at Brussels (for the Bu- 
reau of international intercourse), Rob- 
ert college in Constantinople, and other 
cognate institutions in Europe which the 
Association may deem it appropriate to 
assist; provided that the total of gifts 
does not exceed 75,000 volumes. 

All books and library equipment re- 
maining after the American Library As- 


sociation has completed its service to 
the soldiers and sailors of the world war 
is to be placed at the disposal of the war 
and navy departments for the continu- 
ance of library service to the American 
military and naval peace establishments. 
Books remaining after the army and 
navy needs have been met will be offered 
to other Federal institutions such as 
prisons, coast guards, and lighthouses; 
and to the U. S. merchant marine. 

Should there be books remaining 
after the foregoing disposition they will 
be distributed as follows: First, to state 
library commissions, leading libraries, 
the state library if possible, the state 
federation of women’s clubs, and the 
state department of education, and to be 
given by these designated institutions 
in their discretion to libraries, schools 
and colleges, state charitable and penal 
institutions, and to traveling library 
systems, 

All of these books are to be gifts, not 
sales; and some return will be required 
as to responsibility. 
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In the matter of buildings constructed 
by the library war service, the general 
director was authorized and empowered 
to dispose of library buildings by gift 
to proper responsible auspices for li- 
brary purposes only, or at private sale, 
by salvage on the initiative of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and any joint 
salvage with some or all of the seven 
organizations who comprise the commis- 
sion on training camp activities. 

All the foregoing is to be subject to 
rulings of the war and navy depart- 
ments. 

There are now in operation thirty-two 
library buildings, thirty-five large camp 
libraries, and two hundred thirty-seven 
hospitals and red cross houses which are 
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supplied with books from the library 
war service. 

In addition, 651 military camps and 
posts, including 55 aviation fields, 
schools and repair depots, 280 naval 
and 65 marine stations, and 1206 ves- 
sels are equipped with A. L. A. books 
and magazines. There are 998 branches 
and stations placed in Y. M. C. A. and 
K. of C. huts, barracks and mess halls, 
and a total of 2,561,880 books have 
been shipped overseas. Of these, 1,086,- 
687 were purchased from the united war 
work fund. There are at present 5,406,- 
009 books given by the people for the 
use of men in service in the various war 
libraries of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 





THE TRAVELING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


During the two years ending June 30, 
1918, one hundred and fifty-eight public 
libraries of the state borrowed traveling 
libraries. The records show that for 
the year, ending June 30, 1919 there 
was an increase in the number of public 
libraries availing themselves of this 
privilege in order to supplement their 
Own collections; to tide over periods of 
low funds, and to increase the useful- 
ness of the local library. 

In the Little grandmother of the Rus- 
sian revolution, Catherine Breshkovsky 
is represented as saying, that nothing 
is so wonderful to the Russian peasant 
as a book. Again in Christopher Mor- 
ley’s Haunted bookshop, Roger Mifflin, 
the quaint bookseller, says: ‘“‘The real 
booklovers, you know, are among the 
humbler classes.” And again: ‘The 
hunger for good books is more general 
and more insistent than you dream.” 

If these are true glimpses of the peo- 
ple in the obscure and everyday walks 
of life, it is not our task as librarians 
to urge people to read, but rather to 
see to it that no channels are closed and 
neglected through which come the op- 
portunities to read. 

The policy of the traveling library de- 


partment is known to most librarians. 
It is primarily to furnish books to 
groups of people, and villages, not hav- 
ing library privileges. Through public 
libraries we frequently get in touch with 
such communities. Librarians finding 
that their own resources cannot extend 
to certain districts notify us, or interest 
them in making application for a travel- 
ing library. 

With the increasing number of re- 
quests from public libraries for books, 
we desire to develop some policy that 
will be most useful to them. We wish 
to help in establishing more firmly the 
library in their community; not to in- 
crease merely the number of books, but 
to increase the demand for good read- 
ing, and to encourage the library to 
build up its collection. 

Just how some public libraries have 
made use of the traveling library de- 
partment may be of interest to others. 

Often a public library has borrowed 
the books in order to extend its own re- 
sources, especially extending library 
privileges to rural patrons. This does 
not mean that traveling library books 
are separately shelved, and used only 
for certain classes of patrons. They be- 
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come a part of the library’s collection 
and circulate under the same conditions. 
Other forms of extension work have 
been made possible for the library where 
the interest and enthusiam of the libra- 
rian often exceed the resources to carry 
out this ambition. 

Another problem of the smaller libra- 
ries is how to get the business man, the 
expert mechanic, and the professional 
man to have the assurance that the pub- 
lic library is quite as much for their 
interests, as for those of the popular, 
and fiction-reading public. 

One librarian was heard to remark: 
*‘When I found that I could borrow from 
the traveling library department general 
reading, and some fiction, I did so, and 
then used the funds saved in this way 
for some of the more expensive technical 
books. This started our collection. 
Once started the demand increased. 
Now it is public opinion that we should 
have these books, and the funds are 
forthcoming.”’ 

Other librarians borrow a few of 
those books rarely called for, and ex- 
pensive. Gradually people grow to de- 
pend upon the public library for them. 
The demand has been created. The li- 
brarian has an incentive, and finds some 
means to build up such a collection. 

Such an expression as this has come 
tous: “It is difficult sometimes to know 
how to spend to advantage our small 
amount of money for books. After we 
get a traveling library the books that 
seem to be the most in demand we make 
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a point of owning.” The traveling li- 
brary thus may aid in book selection. 

We are very anxious to help the pub- 
lic libraries through co-operation. Par- 
cel post requests are increasing rapidly. 
It is rather characteristic of many peo- 
ple to enjoy selecting something from 
a catalogue, and receiving it by mail. 
When a request comes from an individ- 
ual in a community where there is a 
well established library, we may fill the 
request at the time, but not without no- 
tifying the librarian to the effect that 
such a request has come, and from 
whom received. In other words we do 
not wish to take from any library its 
opportunity to serve the individual. 
We have contemplated the plan of re- 
quiring all requests from public library 
cities to come through the public library. 

These are some of the points of con- 
tact, and some of the experiences we 
have had with the public libraries. We 
do not wish at any time to handicap the 
public libraries by not meeting in some 
measure their needs. Nor do we wish 
to do for them what they should do for 
themselves. We desire to help the li- 
braries, and to have them help us to 
bring to every reading person in the 
state the knowledge that no one desir- 
ing them need be without good books. 

Write us frankly and fully your needs 
and your suggestions to the end that 
we may cooperate fully and sympathet- 
ically. 

Winifred L. Davis, 
Chief Traveling Library Department 





THE A. L, A. CONFERENCE 


The A. L. A. conference at Asbury 
Park during the last week of June, 
proved one of the largest on record in 
point of attendance, and carried out in 
its sessions the double character implied 
by President Bishop in his opening ad- 
dress on The American Library Associa- 
tion at the Cross Roads—to review past 
efforts and set a goal for the future. 

As was fitting, the association listened 


to reports and ‘‘personal narratives” of 
the library war service, rapidly drawing 
to a close. These “backward-looking’”’ 
sessions might have proved tiresome, 
had it not been for the unflaging ardor 
and enthusiasm of the speakers and the 
earnest solicitation on the part of the 
military and navy representatives for 
the retention of the American Library 
Association at army and navy posts and 
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a continuation of the splendid work that 
has already been done. “How the army 
libraries have helped our fighting men”, 
an address by Frederick P. Keppel, third 
assistant secretary of war was one of the 
best given. 

What shall the A. L. A. attempt next? 
and what is facing the library profes- 
sion as its future work? These ques- 
tions seemed to thrust themselves into 
every session in stimulating fashion. 
The proposal to raise an endowment for 
the association was vigorously discussed 
with final decision to defer such an ef- 
fort for a year at least. Yet many of 
the activities which would be made pos- 
sible, seem urgent—for instance, field 
representatives to assist in starting li- 
braries in states without library com- 
missions; in industrial plants, hospitals, 
and prisons; to help extend library 
privileges to a large rural population 
not reached by other agencies; funds to 
administer a free employment agency 
for library trustees and librarians and 
for adequate committee appropriations; 
financial means to enable the Associa- 
tion to assist in the great Americaniza- 
tion work to be done; and: to promote 
publicity that will keep the public in- 
formed of the service that libraries are 
prepared to give. 

A group of papers and reports, receiv- 
ing closest attention and deserving of 
thoughtful future reading, were those 
on actual conditions in American libra- 
ries, presented by Mr. Keogh, Dr. Wil- 
liamson and Mr. Strohm, and the plan 
outlined by Dr. Bostwick for a detailed 
library survey as a necessary beginning 
for future extension library service to 
the country at large. 
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The question of adequate salaries was 
ever pressing for discussion, leading at 
one meeting to a heated debate on uni- 
onization of library workers. A con- 
structive proposal for an A. L. A. Board 
of certification was forcibly presented. 

Among outstanding papers are Dr. 
Williamson’s on “A look ahead for the 
small library”, printed in this number 
of the Bulletin and the concluding paper 
on “Reaching all classes of the commu- 
nity”, by Mr. Leete, with its “‘view of 
duties unfulfilled.” 

Summaries of the program have ap- 
peared in Library Journal and Public Li- 
braries, together with some of the nota- 
ble papers. Better still, the full report 
of the sessions, including the papers de- 
livered and the discussion, often spicy 
in tone, will be published in the Proceed- 
ings. Even if the meeting proved in- 
accessible, every member of the A. L. A. 
will receive a copy of these. There is 
no single volume issued during the-year 
that deserves more careful reading by 
every member of the library profession. 

A newspaper, The use of print, made 
its appearance daily, and was a distinc- 
tive feature of the conference. 

Chalmers Hadley, librarian of the 
Denver public library, was elected pres- 
ident, and Estes Park, Colorado dis- 
cussed as a meeting place for 1920. 

Registration of Wisconsin librarians 
was light. The Racine and Superior 
public libraries, the Wisconsin historical 
library, the state library commission, 
the library school of the university, and 
the Democrat Printing Co. were repre- 
sented. Twenty-five graduates of the 
library school attended the conference. 

B.. F. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


Can this be equalled? The time to 
try for more appropriations has come. 
In most towns the councils are com- 
mencing to draw up the budgets of ex- 
penses for the coming year. Have your 


library’s needs been presented force- 
fully? Can your report equal the one 
just received from the secretary of the 
library board at Medford? ‘We ap- 
peared before a special meeting of the 
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council called for the purpose, and our 
library appropriation has been dou- 
bled.” The library had been receiving 
$600 annually. 

Appleton. Agnes L. Dwight has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence in 
recognition of her faithful services as 
librarian. Ruth D. McCollough, for the 
past year head of the study club de- 
partment of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, has been appointed to fill 
the place. 

The past year has witnessed a large 
growth in circulation,—a gain of 8,305 
being reported. 

Cumberland, While the Chautauqua 
was in session, the librarian published 
special reading lists of interest in con- 
nection with the speakers and their 
topics. 

Darlington. The library has suffered 
a loss in the death of Philo Atwood 
Orton, who had served as president of 
the library board since it organized. He 
personally secured subscriptions for the 
purpose of purchasing books and start- 
ing the library, gave unstintingly of his 
time to library affairs, and was always 
intensely interested in library work. Dr. 
Susanne Orton, Judge Orton’s daughter 
will succeed him as a member of the 
board. 

Eau Claire. In her annual report, 
the librarian speaks of the increasing 
use of technical books; sets on machine 
shop practice and carpentry have been 
of surprising service. Books on useful 
arts, occupations and civil life, will be 
increased during the coming year. 

Fond du Lac. C. F. Karstens was 
elected president of the library board in 
July. Mrs. Eloise Kramer, for three 
years assistant in the library, has been 
succeeded by Dorothy De Voe. 

Genoa Junction. Alice Kennenberg 
has been appointed librarian. The li- 
brary board conducted a lecture course 
last winter, clearing $48.22 for the li- 
brary. The library room has been the 
scene of great red cross activities dur- 
ing the past year, being used as the 
work room for the red cross. 

Hayward. Harriette Withrow, librar- 
ian for several years, was married Aug- 
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ust 19th to Harry Gregerson, who has 
been in the service with the 32nd di- 
vision. 

Kenosha. Plans for extending li- 
brary service are to be based on a li- 
brary survey of the city, which in being 
made during September by Miss Welles 
of the Library Commission staff. 

A collection of 200 books was sent to 
Lilly Lake for the use of the boy 
scouts, who were camping at the lake 
for two months this summer. 

A vacation library was established at 
the Lincoln school playground for the 
months of July and August, and opened 
every Friday morning for the children. 

Kilbourn, Lillian Ramsay, librarian, 
attended the summer session of the uni- 
versity. A newspaper rack, finished by 
the manual training teacher, has been 
placed in the library. 

Ladysmith. Mattie McMahon had leave 
of absence to take a summer course at 
Columbia University. Katherine Ma- 


loney, of Arcadia, substituted as li- 
brarian for six weeks. 
Madison. The following appoint- 


ments have been made to fill vacancies 
on the staff of the free library: Anna 
Belle Alkire, assistant at Durand, Sarah 
Hanson, formerly librarian at Abbots- 
ford, Mrs. Nutting, assistant in the Fort 
Atkinson library, Katherine Maloney, 
librarian at Arcadia, and Edna Sheperd 
of Columbus. Faith Allen, children’s 
librarian, has accepted a position in the 
children’s department of the Brooklyn 
(N, Y.) public library. 

Milwaukee Normal School. Minnie O. 
Hill, high school librarian at Racine, 
has been appointed instructor in library 
methods to succeed Gertrude Buck. 

North Fond du Lac. Ruth Dille was 
elected librarian in July to succeed 
Irene Gould, resigned. 

North Freedom. An ice cream social 
was given for the benefit of the library 
in July. 

Oshkosh. The south side branch of 
the public library was moved on July 
30th from its rooms over a bank to a 
renovated saloon building, having a par- 
ticularly fine location. Last year the 
branch had 1185 borrowers and circu- 
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lated 21,662 books. The John Hicks 
bequest of $25,000 has been invested by 
the board in United States bonds. 

Racine. The library board has re- 
quested the council to provide space in 
the new Jefferson school building for a 
branch library to serve the west end of 
the city, and asked that the proposed 
bond issue be increased by $30,000 to 
cover the necessary expense of building 
and equipment, 

South Milwaukee. A fund of $260 
was raised during the summer for the 
purchase of technical books to be placed 
in the Public Library. The local facto- 
ries were visited by the librarian, who 
was received as if she were doing them 
a great favor, when the plan was pro- 
posed. The Bucyrus company offered to 
give $150 if other factories would 
make up another hundred. This was 
quickly accomplished, and contributions 
have been made by the Stowell, Badger 
Malleable, Lime Material, and the Mil- 
waukee Basket factories. Several engi- 
neers and chemists have looked over the 
proposed lists and made suggestions as 
to what would prove most useful. 

Stevens Point. $16,000 has been ap- 
propriated for remodeling and equip- 
ing library rooms for the normal school. 

Stoughton. The past year has been 
an exceedingly active one at the library. 
Three thousand more volumes were cir- 
culated than during the previous year. 
The increasingly busy days have made 
it necessary to provide a library assist- 
ant, The many war activities have given 
an opportunity for greater service in 
more ways than ever before. Many 
committees from the community have 
found it a convenient meeting place. 
The city nurse has access to the library 
at all hours, and has made it a station 
for collecting and distributing old 
clothing among the needy of the city. 
At present the local red cross chapter 
has its headquarters there. 

Superior. The work that the A. L. A. 
has done through its over-seas war serv- 
ice is evident in incidents like this: 
“The other day a soldier came into the 
library here and asked for a book on 
cathedrals. He said that he had seen 
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many of them in France and had got a 
library book explaining about them, but 
wanted to know still more, so he came 
for further information.” Posters fur- 
nished by the A. L. A. and advertising 
the value of reading, were put up 
around the city during the summer. 

Waterloo. Mrs. H, R. Abell, who has 
held the position of librarian for more 
than eight years, has resigned and 
moved to Seattle. Mrs. Fred M. Werner 
has been chosen to succeed her. 

Winneconne. An entertainment was 
given by the civic league for the benefit 
of the library fund during the summer. 

Waukesha. The public library start- 
ed a contest in Auguet among the young 
people. Any child bringing in a new 
member to read library books, receives 
two gold stars, and the return of an 
old reader offers one gold star. The 
child, having the most gold stars re- 
ceives a prize of a book. 


Duplicate Magazines 


The Beloit Public Library has the fol- 
lowing duplicate magazines on - its 
shelves and will send them to any li- 
brary willing to pay transportation 
charges. 


McClures 
Vol. 4-11 inclusive 
Vol. 13-17 inclusive 
Vol. 19-26 inclusive 


Atlantic 
Vol. 3 
Vol. 47-54 inclusive 
Vol. 56-58 inclusive 
Vol. 93-103 inclusive 
Vol. 105-110 inclusive 
Vol. 112-115 inclusive 


Century 
Vol. 5, 6 
Vol. 9-12 inclusive 
Vol. 15, 16, 22 
Vol. 32-44 inclusive 
Vol. 52-44 inclusive 
Vol. 52-55 inclusive 
Vol. 57-67 inclusive 


Scribners 
Vol. 1-36 inclusive 
Vol. 38, 39, 41, 42 
Vol. 44, 50, 51, 52 
Vol. 54 
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Arena 
Vol. 17 and 18 


North American Review 
Vol. 128 


Bookman 
Vol. 3—22 inclusive 
Vol. 35-38 inclusive 


Booklovers 
Vol. 1-6 inclusive 


Cosmopolitan 
Vol. 12-15 inclusive 
Vol. 17-40 inclusive 


New England 
Vol. 16, 17, 23, 24 
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Forum 
Vol. £7, 28, 19, 26, 21, 22 


Munsey 
Vol. 12-16 inclusive 


Current Literature 
Vol. 40-44 inclusive 


Outlook 
Vol. 94, 95 
Vol. 99-110 inclusive 


Everybody’s 

Vol. 10-13 inclusive 
World’s Work 

Vol. 16-29 inclusive 
Review of Reviews 

Vol. 31, 35, 36, 37, 38 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Summer Session 


The twenty-fourth summer session 
opened June 30 with a record enroll- 
ment of forty-four, thus taxing the ca- 
pacity of the school room, and necessi- 
tating the placing of additional desks in 
the lecture room. Two courses were 
offered,—one for public library workers, 
with eleven registered, and one for 
teacher-librarians with thirty enrolled. 
There were in addition, two special stu- 
dents in cataloguing and classification, 
and one auditor, who did practice work 
wholly in the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary. The school was glad to make a 
place for a Canadian soldier, who was 
sent at government expense to take li- 
brary training. 

The technical work in classification, 
cataloguing and library economy, were 
given to all students jointly; but in 
other subjects, the instruction differed, 
and the class was divided into sections, 
the larger meeting in the lecture room, 
and the smaller in the school room. 

The faculty included Miss Turvill, in 
charge; Miss Merrill, Mrs. Davis, and 
Mr. Lester, instructors; Mrs. Whyte and 
Mrs. Sumner, revisors. 

Since the students of the library 
school were privileged to attend the spe- 
cial lectures and entertainments ar- 


ranged for the university summer ses- 
sion, no additional ones were provided. 
A program of three daily lectures as a 
Maximum was strictly adhered to in 
planning the schedule. 

Mr. Dudgeon returned from France in 
July, so that the class had an opportu- 
nity to hear at first hand of library war 
service overseas, and Miss Bascom de- 
lighted the class with an hour of read- 
ings from modern poets. Irma M. 
Walker, high school librarian at Biba- 
wik, Minnesota talked to the teacher- 
librarian section cn A day in a high 
school library, and O. S. Rice, of the 
state department of public instruction 
lectured to this group. 

A picnic at Turvillwood, and a boat 
ride to Lake Waubesa, were planned to 
the end that all might get acquainted. 
List of Students—Public Library Course 

Anna B. Alkire, assistant, Durand 

Cora Amble, librarian, Colfax 

Mary de Young, children’s librarian, 
Appleton 

Grace I. Evans, assistant, Waukesha 

Charles R. Flack, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada 

Marcia M. 
Stoughton 

Marion Jones, assistant, Antigo 

Ada Mansfield, librarian, Lake Mills 


Hoverson, assistant, 
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Minnie Sappert, librarian, Kewaunee 
Esther I. Tacki, assistant, Kenosha 
Esther Venne, librarian, Tomahawk 


Teacher-librarians 


Grace L. Adams, Menomonie 
Lillian Banting, Hamilton, Ontario 
Grace M. Belding, Janesville 
Olive L. Burdick, Grand Marsh 
Sister Camillus, Sinsinawa 
Helen J. Crawford, Hazel Green 
Lillian J. Dow, Hartford 

Minnie W. Faber, Marshfield 
Tella F. Griffin, Albany 

Mary Henry, Wonewoc 

Laura B. Jamieson, Poynette 
Lucien H. Krog, Platteville 
Cora O. Lincoln, Riehland Center 
Lilla B. Ludington, Evansville 
Marie L. Lyman, Wauwatosa 
Olive McDermott, Darlington 
Muriel S. Marchant, Marinette 
Anna R. Moore, Cambridge 
Edna L. Morse, Ripon 

Melda R. Pelzer, New London 
Madge L. Phernetton, Hammond 
Ella R. Pitts, Platteville 

Mabel M. Pitts, Platteville 
Muriel G. Richardson, Chetek 
Edith L. Ruddock, Manitowoc 
Mabel E. Samuelson, Platteville 
Gertrude M. Senne, Kenosha 
Florence W. Taylor, Linden 
Marie A. Toser, Milwaukee 
Elsie M. Wood, Waupun 


Special Students 


Ida M. Anding, Pierre, So. Dak. 
Anna Essinger, Madison 
Roa Iga Kraft, Madison 


Alumni Notes 


The annual reunion was held at As- 
bury Park. Twenty-five graduates at- 
tended the A, L. A. conference. Officers 
elected were Lucy L. Morgan, 1911, 
president; Ruth Drake, 1912, vice-presi- 
dent; Helen Turvill, 1908, secretary; 
Emma O. Hance, 1917, treasurer. 

The following alumni have visited 
the school during the summer: Lucy 
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L. Morgan, 1911; Dorothea C. Heins, 
1912; Nora Beust, 1913; Callie Wieder, 
1914; Marion V. Baker, Ethel E. Else, 
Rosette Reese, Claire E. Shadall, and 
Irma M. Walker, 1915; Margaret Dav- 
enport, 1916; Harriet Kidder, 1917; 
Frances F. Bacon, Ruth M. Lathrop, 
Irene M. Newman, Elizabeth Royce, 
1918, and Olea Solheim, 1919. 


Recent Appointments and Changes in 
Address 


Mrs. Thomas S. Greenwald (Vera Sieg) 
"08, Ganada, Texas, R. 1. 

Mrs. R. A. Young (Amy Bosson), ’09, 
1910 Franklin Ave., Minneapolis. 

Mrs. M. C. Budling, ’10, 519 Hilligas 
Ave., Berkeley, California. 

Grace W. Foland, ‘10, indexer, 
Harmon place, Minneapolis. 

Corina Kittelson, ’10, assistant cata- 
loguer, Los Angeles public library. 

Florence E. Dunton, ’11, instructor, 
school of library science, University 
of Texas, Austin. 

Elizabeth H. Dexter, ’11, special agent, 
industrial division of the children’s 
bureau, Washington. 

Lillian E. Cook, ’12, librarian of travel- 
ing libraries, Dept. of Education, 
St. Paul. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Koelker, hospital li- 
brarian, Fort Bayard. 

Frances C. Sawyer, ’13, assistant, hos- 
pital library, Camp Sherman. 

Lucy E. Thatcher, ’13, librarian, White- 
water (Wis.) state normal school. 

Fannie Cox, ’14, three months’ leave for 
War Library service, El Paso, 
Texas. 

Earl H. Davis, ’14, chief, applied science 
cepartment, St. Louis public li- 
brary. 

Lottie Nell Ingram, ’14, librarian, May- 
wood (Ill.) public library. 

Mary Louise Marshall, ’14, cataloguer, 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) public library. 

Nina Fjeldstad, ’15, children’s librarian, 
Billings (Mont.) public library. 

Rosette M. Reese, '15, children’s libra- 
rian, Superior (Wis.) public li- 
brary. 
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Caroline C. Shaw, ’15, organizer, Iowa 
library commission, Des Moines. 

Alice B. Story, ’15, librarian, Lead (So. 
Dak.) high school. 

Mabel A. Wayne, ’15, cataloguer, De- 
catur (Ill.) public library. 

Ava L. Cochrane, ’16, librarian, Fort At- 
kinson (Wis.) public library. 

Mrs. W. L. Davis, ’16, chief, travling li- 
brary dept., Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Florence E. Day, ’16, assistant, Lansing 
(Mich.) public library. 

Lillian M. Flagg, ’16, assistant, Elkhart 
(Ind.) public library. 

Sophia Hall, ’16, assistant, civic and 
municipal dept., extension division, 
University of Minnesota. 

Elizabeth Ohr, ’16, head of the school 
libraries division, Indianapolis pub- 
lic library. 

Clara E. Rolfs, ’16, first assistant and 
children’s librarian, Sterling 
Branch, Cleveland public library. 
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Esther Milnikow, ’17, assistant, sta- 
tions dept., Detroit public library. 

Emilie Mueser, ’17, assistant cataloguer, 
United engineering societies, New 
York city. 

Vivian P. Swerig, ’17, assistant, New 
York public library. 

Ruth H. Tobey, ’17, librarian, Stout 
institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Laura E. Burmeister, ’18, cataloguer, 
Los Angeles county library. 

Claire Nolte, ’18, children’s librarian, 
Clinton (Iowa) public library. 
Margaret A. Wade, '18, librarian, An- 
derson (Ind.) public library. 


Marriages 
Winifred B. Merrill, 1909, to Harold 
L. Geisse of Chicago, August 9. 
Mrs. Louise R. Craig, 1913, to Walter 
L. Bissell of Cleveland, August 11. 
Blanche B. Shelp, 1917, to Cambridge 
M. Lupfer, June 10. At home in 
Ancon, Canal Zone, 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Anna G. Birge 


Philosophy 


Man, Henry de. The remaking of a 
mind. 1919, 289p. Scribner 
$1.75 net. 172.4 

The psychological war experiences of a 
young Belgian who fought throughout the 
war. He seeks to answer the questions as to 
how the war has affected the minds of the 
fighters, whether they have formed any new 
ideals and what part the ideals are going 
to play in the reconstruction of Europe. Dis- 
cusses such problems as despotism, interna- 
tionalism, militarism, labor and capital, and 
has a very interesting chapter on his impress- 
ions of America which might be useful in 

Americanization work. 


Sociolegy 


Bower, W. C. A survey of religious 
education in the local church. 
1919. 177p. University of Chi- 
cago press, $1.25 net. 377 

For note see Booklist 15:291 May 19. 


Commons, J. R. Industrial goodwill. 

1919, 2138p. McGraw-Hill, $2 

net. 331 

A brief, readable presentation of the 

thought that the most important element in 

the industrial situation today is the good will 

between capital and labor. It stresses the 

necessity for a good feeling and the spirit of 
sympathetic cooperation. 


Fitch, R. L. Madame France. 1919. 
189p. illus. Woman’s press, $1.50 
net. 396 
A study of the women of France, what they 
did in the war, and under what conditions 
they worked. Considers her refugees, her 
rapatries, her children, schools in wartime, 
social life, religion, her handicaps and what 
she is doing in reconstruction work. This 
together with Mrs. Wharton’s book (p. 213) 
give us @ good idea if present day France. 


Galsworthy, John. Addresses in Amer- 
ica. 1919. 109p. Scribner $1.25 

net. 327 
Seven addresses which the author delivered 
while in the United States last year. Will be 


useful as furthering an understanding be- 
tween our country and England. 


Shaw Banking series. Buildings equip- 
ment and supplies. 1919 193p. 
illus. A. W. Shaw co. $3 net. 

Credits and collections. 1918. 267p. 
illus. A. W. Shaw co. $3 net. 
Loans and discounts. 1918. 264p. 
illus. A. W. Shaw co. $3 net. 
Management and executive control. 
1919. 328p. illus. A. W. Shaw co. 
$3 net. 332 
Four volumes in this useful series. They 
are well done, and much of the material ap- 
pears in book form for the first time. The 
illustrations are from actual forms used in 
banks, the style is popular and each volume 
has an index. 


Vanderlip, F. A. What happened to 
Europe. 1919. 188p. Macmillan 
$1.25 net. 330 

The author, probably the best known finan- 

cier in the United States, spent five months 
studying industrial and financial conditions 
in Europe, meeting practically every leading 
statesman and every leader in the fields of 
finance, industry, and labor. While the author 
states that the book was hastily written and 
constitutes “the sort of talk I might give to a 
friend who cared for my inpressions if there 
were an opportunity to converse at sufficient 
length” it is clear, forceful, and well-writ- 
ten. It treats of existing conditions and it’s 
theme is that America, a producing nation, 
can prosper only when in Europe the consum- 
ing nations become more prosperous and thus 
able to buy. He proposes united action by 
creditor nations to meet the purely industrial 
needs of the borrowing nations. 


Philology 


Dana, Marvin. Grammar made easy. 
1919. 142p. Clode $1 net. 425. 
—— Spelling made easy. 1919. 206p. 
Clode $1 net. 428 
These two small volumes are not for chil- 
dren but for adults who wish to brush up on 
what they have learned, or who wish to im- 
prove their education. May be of special use 
at this time in work with returned soldiers. 
























































Useful Arts 


Blanton, M. G. Speech training for 


children, by M. G. Blanton and 
Smiley Blanton. 1919, 261p. 
Century $1.35 net. 612.7 


A practical guide for parents and teachers 
of young children which will aid them in the 
correct development of the speech faculties. 
It considers the normal and abnormal child 
from birth, in its home training and in its 
beginning school life. The suggestions are 
practical and there are exercises with plain 
directions which can be tried either in class 
or wth individual children. 


Farrington, E.I. Practical rabbit keep- 


ing. 1919. 168p. illus. McBride 
$1.25 net. 636 
A simple, direct and practical exposition 


which will be most helpful to persons con- 
sidering rabbit raising in a small way. There 
are chapters on varieties, houses, hutches and 
yards, general care, breeding, preparing rab- 
bits for the table, the fur and its value, and 
general care. The appendix contains a short 
bibliography and refers to farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 496 which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., and gives general information on the 
subject. 


Schmit, C.L. Garments for girls, 1919. 
249p. illus. Century $1 net. 646 
Presents in seventeen lessons the cutting, 
sewing and making of the garments ordinar- 
ily found in any girl’s wardrobe. The direc- 
tions are simply stated, each lesson aims to 
be a complete unit in itself, besides reviewing 
the lesson of the previous chapter and pre- 
paring for the one in advance. Is strictly 
confined to sewing and does not go into tex- 
tiles, manufacture, etc, as does Kinne’s 
Clothing and health. The binding is attrac- 
tive, illustrations good and numerous, and 
paper good. The author is professor of Home 

Economics, University of Wisconsin. 

U. 8S. Children’s bureau. Standards of 
child welfare. 1919. 459p. Child- 
ren’s Bureau. Free 649 

A report of the Children’s Bureau Confer- 
ences May and June 1919, which, divided into 
six sections, contains discussions by author- 
ities from all parts of the world on the eco- 
nomic and social basis for child welfare, child 
labor, health of children and mothers, chil- 
dren in need of special care, standardization 
of child welfare, laws, and standards. There 
is much good material here which any library 
can use. 
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Games and Dancing 


Elsom, J. C. Social Games and group 
dances, by J. C. Elsom and B. M. 
Trilling. 1919. 258p. illus. Lip- 
pincott $1.75 net. 790 

Divided into three parts this describes so- 
cial games, group dances and singing games 
and dances especially adapted to children. 

The first part covers mixer games, active 

games of tag, parlor games, games with pen- 

cil and paper and “stunts.” There are six- 
teen dances described in the second part, and 
twelve in the last part. The explanations are 
simple, the illustrations are numerous, the 

music for the dances is given, and there is a 

classed bibliography of four pages. 


Literature 
Bennett, Arnold. Judith. 1919. 96p. 
Doran $1 net. 822 


“A play in three acts founded on the 
Apocryphal Book of Judith’—Subtitle. “A 
readable and actable play, conventionally 
motived, with purple patches of dialogue.”— 
Atlantic Bookshelf. 


Clarke, G. H. A treasury of war poetry. 
Second _ series. 1919. 3861p. 
Houghton $1.50 net. 821.08 

A second collection of verse which does not 
duplicate the first collection and which in- 
cludes a number of the more popular poems 
omitted in the first volume. It is arranged 
topically. It drops four of the divisions used 
in the first volume and adds six new ones, 
the most important being that on the aviation 
service, and that on peace. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
A play. 1919. 112p. Houghton 
$1.25 net, 822 

Seven scenes from the iife of Lincoln from 
his acceptance of the nomination for Presi- 
dent to the final dramatic scene in Ford 

Theatre, Washington, where he was shot. It 

has been most successfully played in London. 

Introduction by Arnold Bennett. 


Drinkwater, John. 


Main currents of Span- 
ish literature. 1919. 284p. Holt 

$2 net. 860 
Bight lectures delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston. The work is informative 
rather than analytical or critical, and gives 
a@ good survey of important Spanish litera- 
ture both in Spain and Spanish America. 


Ford, J. D. M. 
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Gordon, George. The men who make 
our novels. (Modern American 
writers series) 1919. 262p. Moffatt 
$1.60 net. 813 or 823 

Short, slightly critical essays on forty-eight 
living American novelists, which characterize 
the men and their work, and give enough 
biographical material to. place them geo- 
graphically. A bibliography at the end of 
each chapter gives each novelist’s chief works. 

Useful for quick reference. In the same 

series as Overton’s The women who make our 

novels, and Cook’s Our poets of today (Bul- 

letin 15:25 Jan. 19) 


Travel 


Burr, A. R. Alaska: our beautiful 
northland of opportunity. (‘‘See 
America First” series) 1919. 428p. 
illus. Page $4 net. 917.98 

Like the other volumes of this series, this 
is a description of the country, a history of 
its exploration, its natural resources and 
business openings, its Indians and wild game. 

Has a one-page bibliography, a map and 

many beautiful illustrations, four being in 

color. 


The spell of Alsace. 
illus. Page $3 net. 
914.4 
A most sympathetic account of the land and 
the character of the people of Alsace, reveal- 
ing the treasures of their towns, the charm 
of their country, and the appeal of Alsatian 
character. The writer assumes the reader’s 
knowledge of history. Any lack of familiar- 
ity is helped in the introduction, by Frank 
Roy Fraprie, who gives a rapid survey of the 
history from the first mention in such his- 
torical documents as Caesar’s Commentaries, 
up to the present time. The illustrations add 
to the interest of the book. 


Hallays, Andre. 
1919. 328p. 


Ross, E. A. What is America? 1919. 
159p. illus. Century $1.25 net. 917.3 

An elementary, yet interesting comment on 
sociological and industrial conditions in the 
United States, in which the auther seeks to 
show that there are many millions of citizens 
who have not been bitten by the social unrest. 
The chapter headings are: The make-up of 
the people; Making a living; Marriage and 
the family; Government; Education; Rural 
America; Urban America; Business; Labor; 
Democracy. The appendix contains the Vir- 
ginia bill of rights and the constitution of the 
United States. 
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Wharton, Edith. French ways and their 
meaning. 1919. 1149p. Apple- 
ton $1.50 net. 914.4 
An interesting study of the French people 
based on what the author believes to be their 
four salient qualities: reverence, taste, intel- 
lectual honesty and continuity. The last two 
chapters on “The néw Frenchwoman” and “In 
conclusion” were published in Scribner’s 
Magazine, and The Ladies Home Journal re- 
spectively. 


History 


Deland, Margaret. 
326p. 


Small things, 1919. 
Appleton $1.35 net. 
940.913 
Twelve sketches of France, which have 
appeared in various magazines, and in° which 
Mrs. Deland tells of the heroic sacrifice of the 
French people and of how all classes rendered 
aid during the war, together with a tribute to 
some of the American war workers. Each 
incident is complete in itself. The many 
French phrases may discourage some readers, 
though a translation is aimost always given. 


Dennett, C. P. Prisoners of the great 
war. 1919. 236p. illus. Houghton 
$1.50 net. 940.913 

An authoritative account by the American 

Red Cross deputy in charge of feeding, cloth- 

ing and tracing the American prisoners in 

Germany. Gives several statements of con- 

ditions in the German prisons and the stories 

of several boys who escaped. 


Hazen, C. D. Fifty years of Europe. 
(1870-1919) 1919. 428p. illus. 
Holt $2.25 net. 940 
A clear and interesting one volume sketch 
in which German ascendency and its sudden 
downfall are emphasized. The author has 
brought together those chapters of his Mod- 
ern European History which bear on the fifty 
years that have elapsed since the Franco- 
Prussian War. He makes numerous changes 
and adds a last chapter on the World War 
which he brings down to the Armistice. Has 
an index. 


Raemaker Louis. Cartoon history of 

the war, Vol. 3, 1919. 208p. il- 

lus. Century $1.75 net 940.913 

One hundred cartoons and as many explan- 

ations picturing the third year of the war. 

This is the third volume in a series of four 

published at a price which brings them within 
the reach of every library. 
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Spargo, John, Bolshevism, 1919. 389p. 
Harper $1.50 net. 947 
Probably the best book on bolshevism for 
the small public library. For note see Book- 
Hist 15:393 July 19. 


Fiction 


Ashford, Daisy. The young visiters. 
1919. 105p. Doran $1 net. 

The unaided work of a young English girl 
of nine years, this is the highly romantic ad- 
ventures of Mr. Salteena and Ethel Monticue. 
It is reproduced just as written and will prove 
amusing reading for grown-ups. A charm- 
ing introduction by J. M. Barrie introduces 
the young author. 


The soul of Ann Rut- 
323p. Lippincott 


Babcock, Bernie. 
ledge. 1919. 
$1.50 net. 

The love story of Abraham Lincoln, which 
is not only a portrayal of his romance, but 
brings out endowments of mind and character 
for which Lincoln is revered. The pioneer 
setting is interestingly depicted. The book 
will have a rather wide appeal. 


Buchan, John, Mr. Standfast. 1919. 


374p. Doran $1.60 net. 

Robert Hanny, who appeared in Thirty-nine 
steps and in Green mantle is the leading char- 
acter in this story of the war. He is a Brit- 
ish general, and acting as a secret service 
man, tries to discover a leak by which infor- 
mation is escaping and to collect evidence 
against the chief German spy. Hardly as 
well done as some of the earlier and shorter 
stories, but a first-rate story, especially in- 
teresting to men. 


The old mad- 
Holt $1.90 


De Morgan, William. 
house. 1919. 567p. 
net, 

A posthumus novel, all but one chapter of 
which was written before the author’s death 
and which was finished by his wife. There 
is a triple romance, some delightful charac- 
ters and a real mystery. Resembles Alice- 
for-short somewhat in the types of characters. 


Ford, Sewell. Shorty McCabe gets the 
hail. 1919. 3138p. Clode 50c net. 

Full of humor and human interest this is a 
group of stories which are good for a half 
hour’s entertainment. Includes a few short 
stories about our soldiers. 
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Haggard, H. R. When the world shook. 
1919. 407p. Longmans, $1.60 net. 
“Being an account of the great adventure 
of Bastin, Bickley and Arbuthnot”’—Subtitle. 
Told in the first person by Humphrey Arbuth- 
not, an Englishman, this is a strage tale of 
his adventures on an uncharted island in the 
South Seas, when he and two friends are ship- 
wrecked. Oro, and Yva his daughter, are 
revived after several centuries of sleep. In 
Yva, the hero finds the reincarnation of his 
lost wife, only to lose her again when Oro 
with his supernatural powers shakes the 
world. Long and fairly interesting. 
Harper, Wilhelmina. Off duty. 1919. 
3837p. Century $1.50 net. 
Collection of twelve short stories men like, 
some of them cuttings from novels, some mod- 
ern, some standard, compiled for the boys in 
the hospital, by the librarian at Pelham Bay 
Naval Station. 
Hay, James, Jr. The winning clue. 
1919. 298p. Dodd, $1.50 net. 
The mystery of the murder of Enid Withers 
is here solved, with the help of an amateur 
and a professional detective. Has a surprise 
at the end. Fairly interesting for the 
mystery story “fan.” 


Humphrey, Zephine. The homestead. 
1919. 277p. Dutton, $1.90 net. 

Draws vividly the effect of the rigid routine 
and duties of a New England homestead, on 
the imaginative and agile mind of a gifted 
young girl. Tells how she finally breaks 
away from all traditions and determines to 
“live her own life,” with the help of William, 
the only neighbor, who understands her. 
Well written, but not popular in appeal. 


Irwin, W. A. The blooming angel. 1919. 
285p. illus. Doran, $1.50 net. 

An amusing, lively story of the rise and 
fame of Chester Framm, who started out to 
be a famous orator and ended by owning a 
series of beauty parlors which stretched 
across the continent. His success is due to 
the hard-headed business sense of his butter- 
fly wife who has much more in her than 
appears on the surface. Appeared in The 
Saturday Evening Post. 





Locke, W. J. Far-away stories. 
265p. Lane $1.50 net. 
Eleven short stories which as the title in- 
dicates are not stories of the present time, 
with one exception, a story of the war. Well 
done but none too cheerful in their content. 


1919. 
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Montgomery, L. W. Rainbow Valley. 
1919. 341p. Stokes $1.60 net. 
Amusing escapades of the motherless chil- 
dren of the new Presbyterian minister at 
Four Winds Harbour and their playmates, the 
six Blythe children. Will delight readers 
who want more about Anne of Green Gables. 


Mundy, Talbot. The ivory trail. 1919. 
41lp. illus. Bobbs $1.76 net. 

An exciting story of African adventure, 
which has plenty of action and exposes Ger- 
man colonial methods with some rather grew- 
some details. Will appeal to men. 


Raymond Clifford. One of three. 1919. 
285p. Doran $1.50 net. 

The strange experiences of Hope Browning 
are here recorded in a mystery story with an 
unusual plot which includes the dual person- 
ality of one of the characters. The mystery 
is well sustained, and the unpleasant episodes 
are minimized. 


Rinehart, M. R. Dangerous days. 1919. 
400p. Doran $1.60 net. 

A society novel which uses the United 
States just before it got into the war and dur- 
ing the war as a setting, and the old theme 
of an unhappily married couple who have 
drifted apart as a plot. It is well done and 
the principal character, Clayton Spencer, is 
cleverly drawn, but it will not be as popular 
as the author’s earlier books. 


Sinclair, B. W. Burned bridges. 1919. 
3808p. Little $1.60 net. 

A story of the awakening of a man and the 
consequent development of his character, set 
in the Canadian northwest and the Pacific 
Coast. Wesley Thompson, an inexperienced 
missionary, is sent to Lone Moose Creek 
where he finds that a missionary life is not 
suited to him. He sets out to “stand on his 
own feet,” finally doing so by making a suc- 
cess in the automobile business and later en- 
listing in the Royal Flying Corps where he 
eventually “finds” himself. Somewhat slow 
moving for the general fiction reader, but 
well worth reading and true to life. 


Sterrett, F. R. Rebecca’s promise. 1919. 
330p. illus. Appleton $1.50 net. 

A comedy based on the effect of a girl’s 
promise to say “yes” instead of “no” when 
invitations came her way and to invest in 
“Memory Insurance” by having all the good 
times she can. Makes extremely light read- 
ing but sufficiently diverting. 
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“Same old Bill, eh 
120p. illus. 


Streeter, Edward. 
Mable!” 1919. 
Stoke’s 75c net. 

The third book of Bill’s experiences. He 
gets into the war and goes into Germany with 
the Army of Occupation. Not quite so funny 
as Dere Mable, but will be enjoyed. 


Tarkington, Booth. Ramsey Milholland. 
1919. 218p. illus. Doubleday 
$1.50 net. 

The development of an inarticulate young 
chap from the time he is six until he leaves 
college to go to war. His first love affair and 
his real love story are well done, and, as 
usual, the author draws boy nature cleverly. 


Tompkins, J. W. The starling. 1919. 
267p. illus. Bobbs $1.50 net. 

The story of Sarah Cawthorne who has 
been hedged about for years by her selfish 
father, but who finally breaks through and 
goes into the world by means of her book 
where she has a pretty love story. The char- 
acter studies are more important than the 
plot. A pretty story which will be popular. 


Watts, M. S. From father to~son. 
1919. 310p. Macmillan $1.75 net. 
One of the few outstanding novels of the 
summer. Has a bit more action than some of 
the earlier stories and will probably have 
more readers. Has a very modern tinge since 
it is a story of profiteering. The son learns 
that the family fortunes are built upon his 
grandfather’s stealings in Civil War times. 


You never saw such 
240p. Dodd, $1.35 


Weston, George. 
a girl. 1919. 
net. 

Marty Mackenzie was the adopted daughter 
of an old farmer on Green Mountain. After 
his death she discovers enough of her identity 
to start on a unique expedition to find her 
grandmother. She fits up the Ford delivery 
wagon as an “Ark” and sets out with the 
school teacher on her voyage of discovery. 
Her various adventures end successfully and 
romantically. Large print and good for a 
half hour’s entertainment. Appeared in the 
Ladies Home Journal. 


Wood, M. H. M. The white island. 
1919. 208p. Dutton $1.90 net. 

Deals with the power of the spiritual in a 
way that is both unique and attractive. The 
characters are few and each one is well sus- 
tained. The story in its simplicity and purity 
will attract the few readers who are inter- 
ested in the supernatural. 
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Wright, H. B. The re-creation of Brian 
Kent. 1919. 352p. illus. Book 
supply co. $1.50 net, 

A good description of life in the Ozark 
mountains, and a fine portrayal of the char- 
acter of Auntie Sue, a lovable old gentle- 
woman. Shows the development of Brian 
Kent from a drunken bank thief to a man 
of high ideals and ambitions. Plot not as 
forceful or good as the author’s previous 
books. 


Zangwill, Israel. Jinny, the carrier. 
1919. 607p. Macmillan $2 net. 

Jinny is a lovely young English girl who 
carries on her grandfather’s business of car- 
rier for the neighborhood. She has a pleas- 
ant and leisurely courtship and the story is 
a long, quiet tale of the charming county of 
Essex, England, which the author wrote at 
the request of a friend who wanted a novel 
which could be read “when in bed with a sore 
throat.” 


Children’s Books 


Altsheler, J. A. The lords of the wild. 

1919. 280p. Appleton $1.50 net. 

For note see Booklist 15:359 June 19. A 

part of the French and Indian war series but 

tells a complete story. The principal charac- 
ters of the other volumes reappear. 


Arnad6ttir, Hélmfridur. When I was a 
girlin Iceland. (Children of other 
lands series) 1919. 209p. _ illus. 
Lothrop $1 net. 

For older boys and girls this tells of the 
author’s own girlhood some years ago in Ice- 
land. She lived on a farm and she tells of 
the various activities belonging to the differ- 
ent seasons, the celebration of the holidays, 
and a little of the Icelandic Sagas. There are 
several illustrations. 


Barbour, R. H. Fortunes of war, by 
R. H. Barbour and H. P. Holt. 
1919. 352p. illus. Century $1.50 
net. 

Two boys plan to carry a cargo of lumber 
to France in an old schooner belonging to one 
of them. The crew prove rascals who plot 
to seize the vessel. This danger thwarted, a 
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submarine attacks the ship and partially 
wrecks it. Then follow the exciting discovery 
of a submarine base and its raid by a U. S. 
destroyer in which the boys play the part of 
modest heroes. 


The adventures of Bob 
117p. illus. Little 


Burgess, T. W. 
White. 1919. 
50c net. 

—— The adventures of ol’ Mistah Buz- 
zard. 1919. 119p. illus. Little 


50c net. 
Two more in this series, which tell for little 
children all about the life and habits of Bob 
White and the Buzzard family. 


Godoy, Mercedes, When I was a girl in 
Mexico. (Children of other lands 
series) 1919. 1389p. illus. Loth- 
rop 75c net. 

Gives much information about the coun- 
try, but few personal experiences, so that it 
would not appeal to a child as reading for 
pleasure, but would do nicely for supplemen- 
tary reading when studying Mexico. 


Hubbard, Eleanore, Little American his- 
tory plays for little Americans. 
1919. 182p. illus. Sanborn and 
Co. 60c net. 822 

Twenty-seven little plays designed to be 

acted by third and fourth grade children, in 
the schoolroom without the aid of scenery or 
costumes. They are intended to develop the 
imagination, and to increase a knowledge of 
American history. They are grouped under 
seven headings: How our country began; The 
revolution ; The war of 1812; How our coun- 
try grew; The Civil war; Inventions; and the 
present time. A short description of the in- 
cident on which the play is based and sug- 
gestions as to how to stage it are given. 


LaSelle, M. A. ed. Short stories of the 
new America, 1919. 224p. Holt 
$1.35 net. 

A collection of ten of the best short stories 
of America’s part in the great war. Of use 
especially with young people. Some are re- 
printed from periodicals, some are chapters 
taken from books, 











